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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 



[December, 1882. 



a lion or a leopard, correct not only in color and 
surroundings, but the size of life : destined to re- 
pose, moreover, in the very place of all others 
where most of us would least like to encounter 
wild beasts, in front, namely, of the domestic 
hearth. 



for which India and Persia are famous— and it 
would be difficult to imagine a more fitting foil 
for this splendor and magnificence than such car- 
pets present to us. In the carpets of Turkey, 



graceful and delicate ornament. Small sprigs, 
evenly disposed over the surface, or flowers flatly 
treated, without shading, and simple geometrical 
forms look well in and are suitable for white cur- 



which abound in negative shades of green, red, | tains. If disposed to fault-finding, we could dis- 



The bare admission of the need of applying ; outlined in bki 



and blue, the edges of the pattern are generally 



certain principles to the designs for textile fabrics 
was a great step in advance, and the attention 
which has been directed to the rugs of Persia and 
India has exercised a marked influence for good 
on the colors and forms of modern carpet designs. 
The great principles which underlie all successful 
and really suitable carpet designs are utility and 
fitness for their intended purpose. The laws on 
which all carpet decoration must be based are 
those which govern the style of ornament suitable 
for flat surfaces. The carpet is, first of all, in the 
nature of it, a warm, fiat covering for the floor ; 
secondly, it is the field or groundwork on which 
we are to place our more or less decorative furni- 
ture. 

Having established these two points, we may 
proceed to consider the treatment of the carpet as 
a flat covering for the floor on which we have to 
walk. It at once becomes obvious that all at- 
tempts to give the effect of objects in relief would 
be wrong. We have long since outlived the time 
when the floors were daily strewn with fresh rushes 
and sweet herbs. To depict on the carpet, there- 
fore, a profusion of natural flowers, however true 
to nature, and however realistic may be the repre- 
sentation, is false in principle. All mere imitations 



the decoration, which consists 



cover less, perhaps, to complain of in modern lace 
curtains, and indeed in curtain designs generally, 
than in any other description of textile fabrics. 
Respecting the best methods of displaying and 
arranging curtains, and on the treatment of the 
window opening generally, as seen from the in- 
terior of the apartment, we hope to say something 
on a future occasion. 



ON FURNISHING BEAUTIFULLY. 



mainly of highly conventionalized flowers, is, if 
anything, somewhat too large in scale, but the 
harmony of the coloring is undeniable. From 
such carpets as these, manufacturers may learn 
many useful lessons. 

While treating of this branch of the subject, 
we ought not to leave unnoticed the prevailing 
fashion of covering only the central portion of the 
room with a bordered carpet, the margin showing 
a band of parquet rie, or covered merely with a 
neutral felt. This plan has much to recommend 
it. The carpet necessarily requires to be fre- 
quently taken up for the removal of the dust Observe, mere oddity is not originality. But. 
from beneath it, and this new plan gives much | a quaint touch well placed — be it dragon, pug, 
greater facilities for this than the methods usually j cabbage, what not, anything that seems unbeau- 
adopted, whereby it is nailed tightly down all I tiful but gives pleasure by a small passing shock, 
round to the line of the skirting, being made i is as charming as a witty speech, 
the full size of the apartment. Carpets for j In decoration as in other things, the value 
this new use require a slightly different treatment | of gentle transitions, with an abrupt one only 
at the hands of the designer, and manv materials P now and then, is not enough studied. A room 



By Mrs. M. E. Haweis. 



of a lighter character might be used for this pur- 
pose, if secured with pins to an undercarpet of 
plain felt. 

We have devoted so much of our space to car- 
pets that we must speak very briefly of curtains, 
the other branch of the subject. It is generally 



of flowers and foliage, of fruits and shells, and j admitted that the color of the carpet must control 
other solid substances are improper, and the more ' the color of the hangings and of the wall paper, 
so the more literal is the represen- 
tation. We do not wish that our 
carpet should impose even the sug- 
gested necessity of picking one's 
way over a litter of natural ob- 
jects, however beautiful in form 
and color, and we must therefore 
avoid such ornament as may ren- 
der any such caution necessary. 
Moreover, as the carpet has to 
serve as a groundwork for the dis- 
play of furniture and other objects, 
it is important that the pattern 
should be subdued and subordi- 
nated to this purpose. All large 
strongly-marked geometrical figures 
are out of place, and violent con- 
trasts both of form and color can- 
not be too strongly deprecated. 
Nothing exerts greater influence 
upon the apparent size of an apart- 
ment than the pattern of the ear- 
pet, and we have frequently seen 
well furnished rooms entirely spoil- 
ed in their effect by an injudicious 
choice of carpet, the pattern of 
which dissected the floor into a 
series of overgrown patches resem- 
bling nothing so much as a badly 
colored map of the United States. 
As a general rule, we are inclined 
to think that any recurrence of 
geometrical patterns enclosing com- 
partments of large size is fatal to 
the success of a carpet design. 
Another important matter to be 
remembered is that an "up and 
down" treatment of a carpet pat- 
tern is only permissable in rare instances, as in 
long galleries or narrow passages. 

The pattern must either be dispersed (i.e. 
evenly distributed over the whole area, without 
reference to top or bottom), or it must be ar- 
ranged with reference to a centre to which it 
should work. 




A Subscriber noting a * k Why Not" published in our October number, writes 
saying that in Ciennany. at least, much attention is given to the ornamentation of 
Piano Cases, and sends the above example of German work. It is certainly much 
more desirable, in some respects, than our own ordinary cases, and may furnish 
some suggestions. 



and the rules which apply to the decoration of 
the curtains are practically the same as those 
which govern and limit the treatment of flat up- 
right surfaces. Much greater richness both of 
form and color than in carpets is allowable in the 
case of curtains, though in most apartments a 
A theoretically perfect carpet pat- subdued rather than a pronounced tone of color- 
tern should consist of a border, which should be ing will produce the best effect. The character of 
rather brighter in color than the central field, and the pattern will depend greatly upon the texture 

be proportionate in width to the size or scale of of the material; thus in velvet or cloth hangings a i not wanted in the place 
the repeat, and secondly, of a field or centre of much larger and heavier pattern may be adopted I The solid wood, useful to chop upon, the 

some simple diaper pattern or ornament in subdued than in rep or chintz. Great attention is being j heavy shelves, strong to support old pewter and 
colors. The use of primary colors and bright tints directed at the present time to the preparation j earthen pans and dishes, look absurd upholding 
in carpets must be avoided. There is, in fact, a i of curtain stuff in mixed fabrics of jute, wool, and 
definite scale of coloring suitable for rugs and | silk, and in many cases, where several fibres are 



draped in tender gray-green (very dainty, but very 
dull in large masses), might be made excessively 
striking by the green being shaded into various 
tones, and a single point or two of brilliant red 
or yellow introduced somewhere. 

But the same room bespattered overmuch with 

red and yellow, would not strike the imagination 

at all. The one might be like a bank of flowers ; 

the other would probably be a 

mere vulgar medley. 

And the Value of Abrupt 
Transitions is also real enough. 
A room be-feathered and be-plushed 
in pale, soft tones, like a very nest 
of feathers, might be the head- 
quarters of comfort, or it might 
not. Some harder and more defi- 
nite touch would be wanted to take 
away a cloudy and characterless im- 
pression. It is possible to actually 
need the abrupt touch which over- 
done would give us a feeling of 
restless discomfort. Here the sharp 
angles of the bare wood in some 
chest or press, would be invaluable 
to relieve the eye, though in certain 
other rooms they might distress it. 

Beauty is relative. How im- 
possible it must ever be to say, 
This thing or that thing is abso- 
lutely good, when everybody must 
feel that the goodness depends on a 
thousand consistencies and proprie- 
ties. 

Beauty means fitness, because 
beauty is always spontaneous, and 
springs from a basis of utility. 
Beauty is never unmeaning; 
can always give a reason for its 
being. Here come in the con- 
siderations of what is good for 
you, what for me ; the rights of 
persons, and ranks, and seasons. 
What is beautiful in the wealthy 
palace is often not beautiful in 
the farmhouse. Why ? Because it 
is inconsistant, out of character; it has no raison 
d'etre there. The gold console table would be 
ridiculous in the dairy, though the dairy-keeper 
might be able to afford the thing. The heavy 
wooden dresser, with its stern northern carving, 
such as we find in old Scotch kitchens, would 
not be beautiful, picturesque as it really is, in the 
drawing-room beside the dainty marqueterie, which 
is in keeping there. Why ? Because a dresser is 



coverings. Perhaps the best combinations are 
those in which, on a field or ground of some second- 
ary shade, the pattern consists of small repeats 
touched with primary colors in various tints, re- 
lieved or edged with gray, the latter being the 
nearest approach to white which we think advis- 
able for carpets. Kow, bearing in mind, this sug- 
gestion, examine carefully the first genuine Persian 
mat you find, and you will admit that the tone of 
the coloring accords well with the scale here given. 
The carpets of Turkey and of the East rarely 
offend the eye, and err, if at all, in the direction 
of sombreness and gloom, but yet on these car- 
pets, in the countries for which they were pro- 
duced, are displayed in lavish abundance the 
gorgeous costumes and the brilliant decorations 



employed, very rich effects may be obtained by a 
simple and natural treatment of the different 
materials in plain surfaces so juxtaposed as to 
produce patterns. Thus the dull sheen of the jute 
serves as an excellent contrast to the lustre and 
gloss of the silk. A more natural treatment of 
foliage and flowers can be attempted by the cur- 
tain designer than is permissable in the heavier 
fabrics for carpets. Here, too, an up and down 
pattern is rightly employed, and the use of bor- 
ders give richness and value to the material. 
Each class of stuff needs its own special orna- 
ment. It is manifest that a pattern which would 
be admirable lor a velvet would be wholly unsuit- 
able for a chintz. Lace curtains, again, require, 
in consequence of their light and transparency, a 



Sevres vases and gilt candelabra. One sees at 
once there is no raison d'etre for this weight and 
solidity, and the rude, strong ornamentation seems 
too rude, but makes the daintier objects seem too 
fragile when the two classes are unskilfully brought 
together. 

This is, of course, only another proof that real 
beauty is inseparable from character. The room 
that mirrors your tastes must really fit your habits 
and pursuits. Without this no habitation can be 
interesting ; therefore, without this there can be no 
real beauty. 

Fashion always springs from a basis of 
good sknsk, whatever its vagaries may be. The 
basis of good sense is Dress, and in Room Decora- 
tion, which is only a kind of detached Dress, is 
the " Becoming v (the fit. the indispensable.) 
In Dress the old primal instinct to emphasize 
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one's own individuality, always crops up from 
beneath the artificial instinct of imitation. 

In House-decoration we cannot have the ego 
quite so strongly marked, as we do not solely in- 
habit our own rooms, still, were it better under- 
stood that the furniture one lives and moves 
among has almost as strong an influence on human 
looks as that closer wrappage and environment, 
Costume, how much more careful people would be 
about their house decoration ! 

How warmly they would refuse to be white, 
gray, mildew-colored and "Queen Anne' 1 (sic) 
because "it is the fashion!" 

How firmly, too, they would insist on that 
chief requisite, Color, being adapted to the needs 
of their particular "set," and on the bowlegs and 
agonised curves of their "Louis Quii^e" 
consoles and ottomans being modified to 
set off, not confuse, the myriad folds of 
their own gowns and curtains ! 

How careful they would be wliere they 
placed the mirrors, which they would re- 
cognise amongst the finest and most useful 
potential ornaments ! 

How sedulously they would glean from 
every school of art whatever it offered of 
good, a fender here, a sofa there, now a 
bit of minutely-chiselled brass or iron 
work, now a bit of porcelain treated with 
equal attention to detail and ensemble. 

How indignantly a refined woman 
would discourage any surreptitious intro- 
duction of CHEAP AND NASTY " PRESENTS" 
— loathly bits of Bohemian glass, ill- 
modelled sentimentalisms in gilt stucco 
and biscuit — like a coarse word or an 
ugly story in her hearing. What pure 
woman enjoys, and propagates, scandal 
and foul tales ? 

It is the muddy boy that loves to 
scatter mud ; the soiled mind that likes 
to soil. In the last century, when scandal 
was the open occupation of the tea table, 
what was the corrupt state of society ! 
what was the unclean and garish mode of 
dress ! what were the coarse wrigglings 
and over-colored fashions in furniture ! 
Everything mirrored the national mind, if 
not the individual, till the national mind 
sobered under the fierce broom of Revolu- 
tion. And it is always so, more or less. 

Coarseness and vulgarity are as in- 
tolerable in one thing as in another, to de- 
licate natures. And vulgar, blowsy orna- 
ments, unpleasant pictures, false effects, 
pretentious shams, are precisely the coarse 
words, the ugly stories, intolerable mud 
patches— they are the scaxdal of art. 

They act and re-act with and on the 
mind they surround. They injure the in- 
habitants as well as the room. 

If you possess things that seem to 
deserve this condemnation, don't be in 
a hurry. Sit down and study the pot, 
clock, coal-scuttle, bedstead, or whatever 
the thing is. Find a good reason for your 
hatred of it ; and having found that, rid 
yourself of what will always be a source 
of misery. 

Some people suffer hugely on account 
of some such relics of past ignorance and 
vulgarity. They dare not sell, and don't 
like to give away the eye-sore which, per- 
haps, has tender associations for them. 
It was the first wedding -gift, or the legacy 
of a dead blind uncle who never knew 
how bad it was. In such a case bury the 
thing decently in a sacred lumber-room. 

Associations are very precious. Treat 
the horror as you would treat the memory 
of a dear, irreclaimable prodigal ; some 
old playmate born to go to the dogs and 
consistently bound thither, but touched 
with a few sad, fine points ; some warm- 
hearted friend who drank, and has oblig- 
ingly died, not without regret that we 
could have better spared a better man. 
Consider the thing with all tenderness, all pardon. 
but— get rid of the NUISANCE ; keep it and 
its mischievous example out of sight for ever. 

It is the habit of seeing the thing that makes 
you able to go on seeing it. After a silent inter- 
ment of six months you will find you don't re- 
quire it back, and have not even a sigh for it. 



IMPROVEMENT IN HALLS. 



The first impression of one's home, like the 
first impression produced by any subject, will in- 
evitably have its influence upon the after thought 
and experience. If pleasant, the sense of pleasure 
accompanies one through the entire house ; if un- 
pleasant, a certain amount of subsequent pleasure 
is required to remove or change the disagreeable 
impression. 

Apply this truth to that part of the house first 
seen on entering the main hall, and its force is 
seen at once. It has become such an invariable 
rule in the erection and furnishing of an ordinary 
city house, to make this entrance hall nothing but 
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the furnishing and beautifying our homes, than the 
growing appreciation of the fact that the character 
of the hall must be altered ; that it must be so 
modified or rearranged that it will be as much a 
part of our home, and just as homelike, as our 
parlor or any other apartment. The growth of 
this idea has been evidenced in one way by the 
changes in the decoration of the walls ; for instance 
the old fashioned plain white walls or the marbled 
papers are replaced by warmly tinted paints, or 
bright and richly colored papers, pictures are hung 
upon them, wainscotting is placed around the sides, 
and even the ordinary oblong hall of to-day, with 
its straight and ugly flight of stairs, is made in 
many cases as warm and inviting to the eye as 
colors and fabrics can render it. But there is in 
the common shape of the hall and the 
hanging of the staircase an almost in- 
superable objection to any really pleasing 
treatment, and it is only by such an alter- 
ation as cuts off from first view, at least, a 
part of the narrow stair casing, that a real 
improvement can be made. It does not 
necessarily require an expenditure that is 
beyond ordinary means to make a change 
which will compass a most excellent effect. 
We have in mind an alteration to an ordi- 
nary hall, made by Messrs. Cottier & Co., 
of this city, which is quite within the 
means of any person. It was effected by 
removing the "vestibule," thus increasing 
the length of the front of the hall, they 
then cut off the lower two steps of the 
stairs, run a platform three feet wide out 
toward the front and placed the two re- 
moved steps on the side of this platform, 
ascending from opposite the entrance door 
to the parlor ; that part of the platform 
facing the front door was cased up with 
wainscotting about five feet high, which 
was finished on each end by a column 
running up to an arch which spanned the 
space above the wainscotting. 

On opening the front door the en- 
trance is into a little room, of about five 
feet by nine, brightly colored with paint, 
leather and rugs, and showing at the side 
opposite the door a graceful arch sur- 
mounting a wainscotting having in front 
of it, and part of it, a comfortable settle 
upholstered in leather, the stairway almost 
hidden from view on entrance, but dis- 
closed more and more as it is approached 
from the door. There is no reason why 
the whole of such a change should not be 
made in cheap woods, and stained or 
painted ; if we wait until we can afford 
to make such alterations in mahogany, 
etc., many houses must remain in the old 
fashioned style. 

Having in view the increasing desire 
for a different style of hallways we have 
secured from Mr. Henry Shaw, of Lon- 
don, a series of four designs for alteration 
in the common halls of ordinary city 
houses of twenty-two to twenty-five feet 
frontage, and in this number present de- 
sign number one, the other three designs 
will be given in succeeding numbers. 

This design tells its own story very 
thoroughly. The staircase is placed on 
the opposite side to the original position, 
the half-space landing forming a small 
gallery from which is entered the pro- 
posed conservatory or fernery ; from this 
landing the staircase to the next floor is 
carried over the cupboard, enclosing the 
dumb-waiter and arched recess formed in 
the dining-room and under the soffite 
of this flight. By this arrangement the 
space on the ground floor is virtually re- 
tained, the unsightliness of the usual 
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Tliis is the time of the year to expect everything to be 
decorated with autumn leaves, and berries, and dried branches 
and all that kind of material. The leaves are pinned on to 
lace curtains in poor efforts to deceive persons into the idea 
that they were thus accidentally disposed, and golden rods, 
asters and a variety of other herbs and blossoms and stalks 
are distributed about in all imaginable places, and occupy 
every conceivable nook. 



an oblong passage way, without architectural 
beauty, and usually without any furnishing except 
a carpet and perhaps a hat rack and a chair, that 
the horror that would naturally arise if such a 
monstrosity were introduced in any other part of 
the dwelling, is deadened, perhaps entirely dis- 
appears, by the constant association. We have all 
become accustomed to hurry through our halls, as 
if the entrance way to our homes were to be passed 
through as quickly as possible ; nothing in them to 
invite a lingering step, nothing to suggest the feel- 
ing of a home, nothing to bid us welcome to the 
place where we should feel at once that our rest has 
come with our first step from the outer world into 
the one spot that we may call entirely our own. 
And there is no better indication of the healthful 
growth of the truly artistic sentiment in regard to 



and a spacious hall and staircase ob- 
tained, the conservatory on the small 
gallery being seen from the hall, as also 
the whole of the staircase, to next floor, 
the lobby-door to the lavatory at end of the pas- 
sage, formed under the conservatory, to be glazed 
with stained glass and also the upper lights to the 
conservatory. 

The only room affected by this alteration is 
the back room on the first floor, which is cur- 
tailed three feet in width, the staircase from this 
level being taken up in the old position. 



Ladies in buying chairs, pose in them before a looking- 
glass to see whether the style agrees with their mode of 
posture. 



Momie cloth scarfs for bureaus are made attractive by 
having stripes of colored ribbon embroidered with floss placed 
across the ends. 



